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Biological Markers
The major biological markers under consideration to identify high-risk populations of children include (1) smooth pursuit eye tracking deficits (Holzman, Solomon, Levin, and Waternaux, 1984); (2) attentional deficits (Garmezy, 1978); (3) neurointegrative defects (Erlenmeyer-Kimling, Cornblatt, Freidman, Rutschmann, Simmons, and Devi, 1982); (4) electrodermal hyperresponsivity (Mednick and Schulsinger, 1968); and (5) increased cerebral ventricular size (DeLisi, Goldin, Hanovit, Maxwell, Kurtz, and Gershon, 1986). Like all risk factors, these markers do not necessarily mean that the disorder is or will be expressed. Although they may be apparent in high-risk children and some have been shown to be present in a high proportion of children who go on to develop schizophrenia (Erlenmeyer-Kimling, Rock, Squires-Wheeler, Roberts, and Yang, 1991; Erlenmeyer-Kimling et al., 1982), their presence does not necessarily predict the development of the disorder. Moreover, none of the markers have clearly established themselves as linked with a genetic vulnerability for schizophrenia, although a few remain viable candidates. (See the review by Hafner and Gattez, 1991.)
Smooth Pursuit Eye Tracking Deficits. One of the most investigated markers for schizophrenia is deviant smooth pursuit eye movements (Grove, Clementz, lacono, and Katsanis, 1992; Clementz and Sweeney, 1990; lacono, Bassett, and Jones, 1988; Holzman et al., 1984). When given the task of visually tracking a moving target, most individuals exhibit smooth, coordinated eye movements. Schizophrenics, however, show choppy disruptions in the tracking pattern. Although the nature of the link to schizophrenia is not clear, it has been a consistently replicated finding, and one that has attracted considerable attention. The marker is found in schizophrenics as well as their affected and unaffected family members (lacono, 1985). This has led to speculation as to whether the marker reflects a genetic vulnerability to schizophrenia. The results, initially described by Holzman and colleagues (Holzman, 1983; Holzman, Proctor, and Hughes, 1973), have been widely replicated and suggest that between 50 and 85 percent of schizophrenic subjects, as well as 40 to 50 percent of their first-degree relatives, may have disrupted smooth pursuit movements, in contrast to a general population prevalence of 5 percent. Unfortunately, deficits in smooth pursuit eye tracking are induced by lithium administration (Levy, Dorus, Shaughnessy, Yasillo, Pandey, Jan-icak et al., 1985). Thus the weight of evidence suggests the marker is not specific for schizophrenia, but smooth pursuit eye tracking is clearly strongly associated with increased risk and may be a latent trait marker.hrenic parents are at especially high risk (46 percent lifetime) for developing schizophrenia (Gottesman, 1991), but they are also at considerable risk for developing other mental disorders. (1991) Affective
